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BULLETIN 
June, 1939 


I. Annual Report for 1938.— On May 19 two copies of the 
Annual Report for 1938 were mailed to every active member school, 
and one copy was mailed to every associate member and to every 
delegate who registered at the Annual Conference. We sincerely 
hope that all who are interested in the work of the Secondary 
Education Board will find time to read this account of the Board’s 
activities during 1938-1939. 


II. Time Allotment.— Before Christmas the Elementary 
School Committee distributed a questionnaire on Time Allotment. 
The Committee, through its Chairman, Mr. C. Thurston Chase, 
Jr., Headmaster of the Eaglebrook School, wishes to announce 
that it has in its files a great deal of interestinz data on time allot- 
ments in various member schools. While many of these data are 
too detailed to be valuable for general publication, they would, 
nevertheless, be useful to schools wishing to inquire about par- 
ticular topics. All elementary schools interested in further infor- 
mation concerning items in the Time Allotment Studies are urged 
to address their questions to Mr. Chase, Eaglebrook School, Deer- 
field, Mass. He will be glad to answer them as fully as the con- 
fidential nature of the questionnaire permits. 


Ill. Examiners for 1939-1940.— The following committees 
of Examiners have been appointed and have agreed to serve during 
the coming school year: 


English 
Chairman, Hart FEssENDEN, Headmaster 


The Fessenden School 
W. W. Banrser, Jr., St. Mark’s School 
Ear F. Woop, Pomfret School 


French 
Chairman, Dwicut R. Litt e., Jn., Eaglebrook School 
GILBERT M. Smitu, The Hotchkiss School 
Caro.inE Lioyp-Jones, Westover School 
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Latin 
Chairman, A. L. Lincotn, The Lawrenceville School 
EvELYN Sprinc, The Baldwin School 
Wa ter B. Woopsury, Allen-Stevenson School 


Mathematics 
Chairman, GEorGE R. Wiison, The Taft School 
(Examiner to be appointed.) 
Opat Hai, The Calhoun School 


IV. New Appointments to Standing Committees.— 
The Executive Committee has recently appointed Miss Edythe 
Schuyler, of the Brearley School, to the Standing Mathematics 
Committee, and Mr. J. Appleton Thayer, of St. Paul’s School, 
to the Standing Latin Committee. 


V. Modern Language Conference.— The Standing Com- 
mittee on Modern Foreign Languages is planning a special confer- 
ence of modern language teachers, to be held next fall. The pur- 
pose of the conference will be to act on the findings of a question- 
naire which was sent out by the Secondary Education Board this 
year and to discuss the situation of Modern Foreign Languages 
with regard both to Secondary Education Board and College 
Entrance Examination Board requirements. 


VI. Fifteenth Annual Conference. — The Fifteenth Annual 
Conference of the Secondary Education Board will be held at the 
Roosevelt Hotel, New York City, on March 1 and 2, 1940. Presi- 
dent Stringfellow Barr, of St. John’s College, will be the principal 
speaker. 


VII. Information Sought.— As it is most important that 
our records be kept up-to-date, will the schools please inform the 
Secondary Education Board of any new headmasters or head- 
mistresses who will begin their administrations next September? 
We should also appreciate receiving the latest catalogues of the 
member schools for our files. 


VIII. Executive Committee Meeting.— The Executive 
Committee will hold its next meeting at the Roosevelt Hotel, 
New York City, on June 22. 
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IX. Board Office During the Summer.—In July and 
August the Secondary Education Board office will be open only 
on a part-time basis. The telephone will be disconnected, and the 
best way to get in touch with the office will be by mail. All orders 
and correspondence will receive as prompt attention as during the 
school year. 





The next number of the BULLETIN will be published in October. 











REVIEWS 
A Word of Appreciation 


In this, the last issue of the BULLETIN for this academic year, 
I should like again to take the opportunity to acknowledge my 
own debt, and that of our readers, to those whose faithful and very 
able work has made the Reviews section of the magazine what it 
is. The reviewers have made their editor’s task ridiculously simple; 
he has really had little more to do than collect the material for 
each issue. Those who read the BULLETIN will, I am sure, agree 
with me that the reviews have been both stimulating and scholarly, 
and that the authors of them have made no sacrifices to the gods 
of popularization or pedantry. It is pleasant indeed to know that 
they plan to continue to write for us next year. 

To the members of the Executive Committee, particularly 
to Mr. Roberts and to Miss Osgood, I similarly owe my sincere 
thanks for their constant co-operation and for their very helpful 
advice. H. K. Wricut, Editor. 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 
April, 1939 


Whenever I read through an issue of this journal I come across 
some outstanding statements that I should like to remember. 
A sentence or two very often means more to me than the tenor of 
a whole article. With the thought that others may feel similarly, 
I shall copy some statements that are worth thinking about. They 
are all to be found in the April issue, and they are placed end-to- 
end without attempt to arrange anything logically. 

“If one were to search for a single important factor in the 
pupil-teacher relationship the matter of friendliness would stand 
out in simple, direct forcefulness.”’ 

“Being liked by some adult in the school is basic to a happy 
and pleasant school experience.” 

“The adolescent wants to interpret his experiences for himself 
yet he wants adults to be available so that he can seek them out and 
ask them for advice and counsel.” 


“What might seem insignificant and unimportant to the teacher 
may be of vital personal importance to the child.”’ 
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“Teachers who use classroom and personal relationships with 
students to maintain their own security are a threat to the emotional 
climate of the school.” 

“The personal relationships of a teacher with other members of 
the staff can do much to set the tone of the school and to develop 
an atmosphere of friendliness and warmth which will carry over 
into all the aspects of life together in the school community.” 

“An excess of praise during the junior-senior high school 
years is ordinarily resented by the student.” 

“Success is measured in relation to the individual's past attain- 
ments rather than in relation to the achievements of others.” 

“One of the most important principles basic to living is to 
recognize that we must accept the consequences of our own actions.” 

“Mutual understanding and respect must be established 
between teacher and pupil before the teacher can hope to have any 
positive, beneficial influence on the minds of his pupils, the growth 
of their personalities. . . 

From a teacher’s credo— “I should show no partiality.” 
(Elemental, my dear Watson — but how often forgotten!) 

“Each boy and girl in the classroom wants to be accepted 
as a unique individual. He wants to be accepted as a person and 
not for what he can accomplish.” 

“Students like to think of a teacher as someone whom they 
can trust. To violate a confidence will freeze the channels of human 
relationships immediately.” 

And so long until another year! 

—Robsert N. HiLkert, 
The Hill School, Pottstown, Pa. 


THE SCHOOL REVIEW 


May, 1939 
Better Readers 


There is a large vocabulary burden in the subjects ordinarily 
taught in the secondary school; children need to know precise 
meanings of the words which they use; in the majority of cases 
such precise knowledge on the part of students is lacking, although 
its presence is assumed by teachers. Some Ways to Develop Better 
Readers in the High School, by P. B. Jacobson, suggests various 
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means of remedying this vocabulary deficiency and also of broaden- 
ing the field of student reading in general. 

“Little effort has been given to systematic study of . . . teach- 
ing vocabulary in the senior high school.”” One experiment here 
cited seemed to show that while vocabulary drill is effective, the 
time spent in such drill may be so great as to cause other areas of 
instruction to suffer. The author next lists eight types of methods 
for teaching vocabulary, giving examples and practical hints. 

Reading may be taught through its relation to the assign- 
ment as well as through vocabulary work. Eight types of interest- 
rousing, or rather, eight methods of getting pupils to read by skill- 
ful use of the assignment, are listed; for some of them detailed and 
practical procedures are sketched. 

This article has to do with making good readers better — 
not with remedial reading as such. “The practice of allowing 
capable readers merely to read without guidance, growth in ability 
occurring as it will, is a wasteful practice, in which the needs of 
the most able are forgotten while the needs of the remedial cases, 
important as those needs are, continue to consume the teacher’s 
energies.” This remark applies neatly to independent schools, 
most of which have a majority of pupils with I.Q.’s far over 100. 
Why not give the good student every chance to become a still better 
student? 

Penmanship 

Having made our bow to Readin’, let us now curtsey to Writin’. 
A Remedial Penmanship Program in a Junior School, by James D. 
Logsdon and Dorothy Leggitt, describes a research which attempted 
to discover a successful policy of remedial penmanship in a junior 
school (in Clayton, Missouri). From a mass of statistics and close- 
packed irrelevancies the following conclusions are drawn, among 
others: (1) Pupils who have received special penmanship super- 
vision are better equipped to write satisfactorily. Special ‘“hand- 
writing classes” ought to be worth while. (2) Younger pupils 
write below their standard more often than do older pupils. (3) 
Improvement may be made over a comparatively short period of 
time. (4) One satisfactory method of remedial instruction con- 
sists in individual diagnosis and attack on special qualities of writing. 
(5) Quality more often than speed is a cause of failure in hand- 
writing. (6) Pupils progress more rapidly if handwriting practice 
is done under supervision. 
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Other points are discussed, but they are not of so much direct 
value as those listed. The article as a whole would be more use- 
ful if it spent more time in telling just how to teach handwriting 
(and incidentally, of course, how to make it interesting to pupils) 
and less in tabulating figures; it does, however, touch upon a con- 
stantly recurring problem. Even those boarding school teachers 
whose pupils do neat and legible work must have at some time or 
other been set upon by the parental wail, “Why doesn’t Johnnie 
write letters home that we can read?” Chirographical hints are 
always welcome. 


Brief Mention 


What Price Pupil-Personnel Work? by Milton E. Hahn, dis- 
cusses the costs of pupil-personnel programs. The author deals 
with public-school systems or large schools, on the whole, and takes 
a practical approach to the difficulties of such programs in such 
schools. The article applies only indirectly to independent schools. 

The Selected References this month are on Educational Psy- 
chology. 


Selected References in Education, 1938, which includes the year’s 
bibliographies listed in The School Review and the Elementary 
School Journal, is now available from the Department of Education, 
5835 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago, Illinois; price: ninety cents. 


New Books 


The Improvement of Teaching in Secondary Schools, by Frank A. 
Butler. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1939. Pp. x plus 
390. $3.00. 

A text-book for prospective teachers, apparently sound and practical. 
. . it merits wide adoption by colleges and universities, and it 
should find a place in the professional library of every high school.” 

High School and Life, by Francis T. Spaulding. The Regents’ 
Inquiry into the Character and Cost of Public Education in the 
State of New York. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
1939. Pp. xviii plus 378. $3.00. 

“Does the secondary school develop socially competent youth?” 
Read the dubious answer in this book. 
—Hanraison L. Rerxe, 
Eaglebrook School, Deerfield, Mass. 
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SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 
April 15, 22, 29, May 6. 
Discoveries in Higher Education 


Discoveries in Higher Education is no ordinary educational 
article; Professor J. H. Hildebrand of the University of California 
is indeed no ordinary professor. The essay which is printed in the 
April 29 number of ScHoot AND Socrery is one which every educa- 
tor, from highest administrator to lowliest teacher, should read 
in its entirety. This reviewer should stop here with “You must 
read it!”’, but that would be too easy. 

The writer of the paper has that rare gift of a splendidly devel- 
oped sense of humor; always serious in his view of his subject, he 
nevertheless shows constantly that he realizes that even teachers 
have the capacity within them to make fools of themselves. What he 
has written is something that has forced itself to be put into words, 
not something, anything, finding itself phrased because some editor 
was howling for “copy’’ or some conference had to be addressed 
learnedly on a given date. 

Proceeding from a careful examination of a number of articles 
on education printed in magazines which cater to the illuminati 
with respect to the sources of the articles, Professor Hildebrand 
draws several daring conclusions. Sample: Most educational pre- 
scriptions fall short for the same reason that so many popular 
prescriptions for achieving health fail. We, as a people, fall for 
slogans which tend to make any matter look effortless and simple. 
We are eager to believe that the effects of dissipation can be banished 
by “alkalizing” or that we can “‘slenderize’’ without the effort of 
physical exercise. In considering educational nostrums, we must 
be just as careful to rule out the fallacies of “advertising” or of 
high-powered “‘sales talks.”’ 

The author disclaims at once any claim to originality for his 
ideas, says plainly that “many of them were doubtless known to 
Socrates ;’’ but he rediscovers them and repeats them only “because 
of the ease with which their abiding importance is forgotten in 
the presence of a stream of engaging novelties.” 

But this reviewer seriously wants you, his readers, to read 
Professor Hildebrand’s own essay. 

Here are some pieces of bait: 
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“Fairly rigid curricula in preparation for certain professions 
can indeed be set up, and defended, for the requirements of these 
professions are rather definite. It is the liberal arts curriculum 
that offers the difficulty.” 

“The educator seems easily tempted to mistake an evangelical 
urge for an educational discovery.” 

“No group of professionals other than a convention of educators 
appears to be so patient under the lash of oratory and exhortation.” 

“One is tempted to announce as a sort of academic law that 
the number of courses offered by a department is inversely propor- 
tional to the body of demonstrable knowledge in its field.”’ 

“Intellectual immaturity is seen in the excessive use of the 
questionnaire as a tool for research.” 

“The professors of education should be critically regarded. 
Not content with teaching, they have invented Education with a 
capital E.” 

“The public, used to organizations in which rank presumably 
represents ability, sees in any presidential utterance something 
more than the collective wisdom of the institution.” 

“Many teachers call the roll in class to command the physical 
presence of their students in spite of the impossibility of command- 
ing their attention.” 

“T believe we could do better by our students if we would 
greatly simplify our complicated machinery, forget our bright little 
tricks, and devote ourselves to the essential business of serving 
up the best intellectual and cultural fare we can.” 

“When teaching cannot be good, there may well be less of it. 
There is no need for teaching a student anything that he can 
better learn by himself.” 

“Teachers spend their efforts, like sheep drivers, mainly upon 
the stragglers.” 

“Less attention to compulsions may release energy for the 
improvement of opportunities.” 

It is just barely possible that some of these sage ideas may have 
escaped Socrates — even Solomon in all his glory. 





Educational Progress During 1938 


Professor Carter V. Good of the University of Cincinnati was 
chosen to report to the annual meeting of the National Council on 
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Education in compliance with the provision of the Constitution 
of the Council that annually a report of educational progress 
“shall be submitted . . . in which a survey of the important move- 
ments and events during the preceding year is given.” 

His report (ScHooL AND Society, April 15) passes over the op- 
portunity for a bibliographical summary of research as well as a 
statistical survey of current conditions and trends, to stress recent 
accomplishments “in terms of large-scale, co-operative ventures.” 
Chief among these major projects are the organization of state 
groups throughout the country to discuss the issues and functions 
of secondary education, and more important, the outgrowth of 
these conferences, three publications now ready for distribution 
by the Council. Evaluative Criteria, How to Evaluate a Secondary 
School, and Educational Temperatures provide for any secondary 
school the theory of evaluation in the terms of their philosophy and 
objectives, the method of applying the theory to practice, and a 
book of blank thermometers on which may be charted the results 
of the survey of any individual school for comparison with the norms 
of other schools having the same aim. 

Among other surveys and investigations mentioned is that of 
the American Youth Commission whose investigations have borne 
fruit in numerous printed reports. Of these the American Council 
on Education has printed for sale the volume, Youth Tell Their 
Story, by far the most important and most provocative of discussion. 


The Training of College and University Teachers 

A discussion of the age-old conflict between teaching per se 
versus scholarship and research in the faculties of our higher in- 
stitutions of learning dominates the paper by Dean Homer Dodge 
of the Graduate School of the University of Oklahoma, but out 
of his discussion arises a new idea and plan in preparing to meet 
the future needs of an educational program which will prepare 
for life twenty years from now as well as for the life of tomorrow 
(ScHoOoL AND Socrety, April 22). 

We must, says Dean Dodge, attack at once all the problems 
of making our whole educational program sensitive to the changing 
conditions of our time. There should be in all our universities and 
colleges representative committees from all schools or all depart- 
ments whose business it is to insure correlated functioning of the 
general machine striving for the education of youth. Four criteria 
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concerning the personnel of such a committee must be acknowl- 
edged: some one member must be an expert in the philosophy of 
education, not necessarily a philosopher, who is well abreast of 
the current philosophies, rapidly shifting; on the committee must 
be men who are thoroughly aware of the recent developments in 
teaching methods and who are capable of demonstrating how 
the findings of educational research can be made practicable in 
individual departments; at least three men, leaders in the three great 
divisions of learning, but necessarily men who although they are 
leaders in one field can see that education always transcends the 
limits of mere subject matter; finally, as chairman of the ideal com- 
mittee must be a man representing the social sciences, who, over 
his knowledge of the history of the past, can see that education is 
concerned chiefly with the future. 

Given such a committee, plenty of time for its deliberations, 
and the goal of training teachers of the future, a board of strategy 
is provided to guide the destiny of the college as a unit, not a col- 
lection of separately functioning units. 


Man Versus Man 


It would appear to be fact that the whole conception of de- 
mocracy — yea, democracy itself — rests solidly on the consideration 
of the needs and possibilities of the individual. Not only must 
democracy, if it is to be effective, be something lived day by day, 
but it must actually emanate from individual human beings. The 
so-called “welfare of society” as the germ of democracy is merely 
a projection of the more fundamental and basic principle of the 
welfare of the individual. The sciences that underlie human be- 
havior are admittedly in their early stages of achievement. But 
much of the more important material in this field does foster op- 
timism about human potentialities. The individual emerges from 
scientific scrutiny with an apparently increased chance of survival, 
socially and economically, with a definite adjustment value. No 
longer does heredity condemn the individual. 

The period of adjustment is often long and tedious, but it is 
this very matter of slow development with which democracy con- 
cerns itself; its function is the steady building-up of human under- 
standing of faith in one’s fellow, of conscientious appraisal of human 
values. Dr. W. Carson Ryan of the Carnegie Foundation, in his 
recent anniversary address before the Ethical Culture Schools in 
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New York City (ScHoot AND Socrety, May 6), stressed the need 
for “working at, not just talking about’’ democracy. 

In his address, Democracy at Work in the Community, he cites 
the illustrations of the Arthurdale project, the Tennessee Valley 
Communities, and those on the Indian Reservations. ‘“The most 
striking fact about these experiments the Federal Government has 
recently been making. . . . is that they are in large measure sin- 
cere attempts at a living, working democracy. The people in these 
communities,’ Dr. Ryan points out, “are not just talking about 
democracy, they are doing it.”” Dr. Ryan stresses the need for 
better human relationships, and for persistent effort in behalf of 
the individual. 


He concludes his plea with the words of R. L. Duffus which 


so poignantly sum up human tragedy: “If man were only on man’s 
side!” 


Briefer Mention 


Conference on Reading Problems. The Conference to be held 
at the University of Chicago from June 21 to 24 proposes the sub- 
ject “Taking Inventory of Regent Developments in Reading”’ for 
discussion. Discussions will center on casual factors involved and 
constructive experiments on the remedial side, stressing particularly 
the semantic approach to meaning, and the problems presented 
by poor readers at all levels. 


The New Challenge to Education. An Omaha (Nebraska) Public 
School teacher considers the difficulties confronting the public 
school system if it were suddenly to acquire two or three more years 
of the student’s life. ‘There are still too many who do not realize 
that often added years of experience do not result in the increased 
social value of the individual.” 


Science Instruction in a Democracy. Mr. Ordway Tead, Chair- 
man of the Board of Higher Education in New York City, considers 
in this address, which was delivered before the Committee for 
Democracy and Intellectual Freedom on Lincoln’s Birthday, four 
questions: 


(1) Why has scientific knowledge not as yet cross-fertilized 
more fruitfully with the democratic aspiration? 


(2) For what benefits should a democracy turn to the scientist? 
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(3) How does science instruction bear upon the advancement 
of democracy? 


(4) How can scientific teaching contribute in its own right 
to this advancement? 


Extra Curricular Activities. The four main divisions of extra- 
curricular activities — athletics, clubs, semi-curricular activities 
(those for which a school may grant some sort of academic credit, 
such as publications, glee clubs, orchestras), and citizenship or 
service activities — are considered by Miss Eugenie Hausle of the 
James Monroe High School, New York City. At this school the 
student’s activity record takes its place just below, if not beside, 
his scholastic record and gives guidance a new meaning. 


Federal Aid to Education. Although education is not specifi- 
cally mentioned in the Constitution, Federal aid to education 
has long been a debated question among educators. Whenever 
faced with a major crisis, American education has appealed to 
the Federal Government. Never has it lacked favorable response. 
Whatever one’s convictions about government responsibility for 
the education of youth, the fact remains that employment of young 
people has steadily declined. The disturbing question is: When 
young people are excluded from industry, where do they go? And 
the still more disturbing answer is that large proportions of them 
enter the upper elementary grades, the secondary schools, and the 
colleges, not because of any interest in further education, but be- 
cause they have nowhere else to go. Professor Charles H. Judd, 
of the National Resources Committee in Washington, shrewdly 
discussed this greatly aggravated educational problem before the 
North Central Association of Colleges and Schools in Chicago. 
(ScHooL AND Society, May 6). 

—Rosent E. Bacon, 
St. George’s School, Newport, R. I. 


COMMENTS ON CURRENT LITERATURE IN THE 
SUBJECT FIELDS 
1. Art 
Reconstructing the Past 


The Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, has begun the publication 
of a series of portfolios under the general title of “Reconstructing 
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the Past.”” These portfolios are reproductions of the sets of large 
photographs which have been available for loans to schools. And 
in the May issue of Narurat History is an article called By Their 
Arts You Shall Know Them. 


It has long seemed to this reviewer that that part of History 
which has to do with an understanding of what kind of people lived 
in the past could be taught better through their arts than through 
their wars and politics. For, after all, what we know of their wars 
is mostly, if not entirely, only hearsay evidence given almost al- 
ways by prejudiced witnesses trying to establish an opinion of 
their own; whereas the art of a country, or an age, is first-hand 
contact with its people; they have all put themselves down in vivid 
terms. 

Both the portfolios and the article are illustrations of how this 
is so. The first of the portfolios has to do with Elizabethan Eng- 
land, and consists of about forty plates of splendid reproductions, 
well chosen and well labeled and very practical to use. 

Art is always “‘story telling,’ whether it be a Madonna or the 
most modern abstraction; it is always something about something. 
The terms of expression it uses are always the invention of the 
artist, and, of course, they may be anything from stupid to the 
superb inventions of genius; but they always carry the choices 
and emotions of their times. 


By Their Arts You Shall Know Them has to do with primitive 
people and speaks of “Art as the common denominator of all types 
of culture.” The author points out that “The universal primitive 
dependence on hand-work makes the cleavage between especial 
talent and ordinary skill seem less profound than in our modern 
communities.” ‘“There are many important and interesting schools 
of artistic expression that cannot be included in museums primarily 
formed to show art; so, much of this primitive work finds itself in 
museums of Natural History’ and “Since anthropology occupies 
itself with the biological, social and technical processes by which 
man has been able to live, the art of man appears as an aspect of 
his general evolution, and not as a subject in itself.”” ““There is much 
material of anthropological importance in a major art museum and 
many fine examples of art in a museum exhibiting the natural 
history of man.” 


Of course all this has little to do with aesthetic qualities, but 
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it does help to get art nearer to the average boy and make it use- 
ful to him, and less of an “Ivory Tower” affair that makes sense 
only to the few. It puts him on the right road at a place where he 
can find his way along. 
—WiuaM H. Drury, 
St George’s School, Newport, R. I. 


2. The Classics 


The bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of Art for December, 
1938 deals with Augustan art, and is a useful reference work for 
the class room. 

S. Walter Sparks, of Baltimore City College, has recently put 
out a vocabulary book for Vergil which lists the CEEB and Regents 
words in the order of their occurrence. This book provides a use- 
ful device for systematic study of the fourth-year lists. 

Three firms are bringing out third-year texts within these few 
months: D. C. Heath (to be on the market this summer), Scott, 
Foresman (for May), and Silver Burdett (already in print). The 
first of these books contains poetry only. 

The paper read by Professor W. L. Carr at the recent meeting 
of the CAAS has appeared in the May issue of CLasstcaL OUTLOOK 
under the title More About Vocabulary Burden (CO 16.77-79). Carr’s 
tabulation of vocabulary density and vocabulary burden will repay 
careful study. Cicero’s De Amicitia has the lowest vocabulary 
density, and Cicero’s Letters (selected) the lowest vocabulary burden 
of the authors studied. The authors were those commonly studied 
in the Freshman year of college. 

The same issue of CO (pg. 83) contains a short review of a new 
historical story by Paul L. Anderson Pugnaz the Gladiator (Apple- 
ton). 

Recent issues of CLasstcaL WEEKLY contain the following 
articles of particular interest: April 17, 1939, Reconstructing the 
History of a Language by Roland G. Kent (32.244-$). This article, 
written in Professor Kent’s usual terse and lucid style, will interest 
all, and will be uniquely valuable to teachers who have not had 
any considerable amount of linguistic training. In the same issue 
there is another review of Geer’s Roman Civilization (in the April 
BuLLETIN I mentioned a review in CJ). This review, by J. F. 
McCloskey, may well be read and compared with the other (32. 250- 
1). 
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The issue of April 24, 1939, contains an interesting suggestion 
by Moses Hadas in an article entitled Clytemnestra in Elizabethan 
Dress (32.255-6): ‘““We come now to realize why Lady Macbeth 
recalls Clytemnestra to our minds. She is Clytemnestra.”” The 
steps of Hadas’s argument are interesting and well supported. 

Of unusual importance is College Entrance Examinations in 
Greek by John M. Stalnaker in the issue of May 1, 1939 (32.267-70). 
No one who reads this can help being impressed with the wisdom of 
the Board’s procedure and its readiness to co-operate in helping 
the study of Greek. 

In CxiassicaL JouRNAL for May we find another review of John 
Buchan’s Augustus by C. C. Mierow (34.492-5); a short note on 
Modernizing Latin Composition by Cecil T. Derry (34.497-9); 
In Behalf of Caesar’s Enemies by Josephine H. Ross (34.449-60). 

First-class glossy postal cards with views of modern Rome may 
be purchased from Enrico Verdesi, Corso d'Italia 34, Rome. The 
following are of special use for class work: #144-147, 150 (the four 
maps on the wall of the Basilica of Maxentius showing the growth 
of the ancient Roman Empire, and the fifth map showing the 
extent of Italian territory today; #132, 140, 152, which show the area 
of the Imperial Fora; #143, 195 which show the Coliseum and the 
Temple of Venus and Rome as they are today. Some day an 
Ancient History book will print a picture of the Coliseum that 
will show it in its proper setting, and not as it was fifty or more 
years ago. 

Adolph Klein, of the Haaren High School, New York City, 
made a study of pupils’ likes and dislikes in secondary-school studies. 
Among the twenty best-liked subjects, only one language appears — 
Latin. English is thirty-first. Among the least-liked courses, Latin 
is fifth. In percentage of failures, Latin is eleventh. The article 
is called Failure and Subjects Liked and Disliked, and was printed in 
the January issue of Hicu Ports. It is reviewed in Holt’s Fore1Gn 
Lancuace News for May, 1939. “There appears to be a close 
relationship between subjects least liked and subjects failed.’ 
Such a conclusion is hardly startling. 

According to one pupil’s translation of Aeneid 2.16, the Trojan 
horse was “lined with fur” (intexunt abiete costas). 


—Joun FLacc GuMMERE, 
William Penn Charter School, Germantown, Pa. 
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3. English 
Tue EnGuisH JouRNAL 


Although the April number tends, on the whole, to be thin 
and uninspired, it is readable enough. 


Contemporary British Fiction 


The leading article is contributed by the British novelist, 
Phyllis Bentley. She calls attention to “three aspects of the art 
of fiction.”” One is “the matter of the novel, its material: what it 
is written about.’’ Another is “the manner of the novel, its tech- 
nique, how it is written.” The third is “its faith; why the novel is 
written.”’ She feels that ““Mr. Wells and Mr. Somerset Maugham,” 
despite the fact that they “remain with us, towering still,’’ must be 
regarded “‘as belonging to the past rather than to the present.” 
Then she turns to those novelists who are more strictly contempo- 
rary. “The two writers,” she says, “who overtop all others in British 
fiction today are Mrs. Virginia Woolf and Mr. Aldous Huxley . . 
Mrs. Woolf’s chief interest is in the technique of the novel; Mr. 
Huxley’s . . . in its faith.” The article next goes on to prove that 
Mrs. Woolf is preoccupied with the technique of exploiting the so- 
called stream of consciousness, and it quotes the following pertinent 
passage from her essay, Modern Fiction: 

“Examine for a moment an ordinary mind on an ordinary day. The 

mind receives a myriad impressions. . . from all sides they come, an 

incessant shower of innumerable atoms as they fall upon the mind in the 

order in which they fall.” 
As a result of Mrs. Woolf's technique, each of her novels since 1919 
“is a detached series of specific experiences, specific impressions; 
the events of Jacob’s Room and Mrs. Dalloway and To the Light- 
house and The Waves, whether they take place within or without 
the mind, are a row of dots, not a string; each novel is, as it were, 
a book full of brilliant pictures, with no linking narrative; we turn 
the page and find ourselves somewhere else, without explanation.” 

A book written in this way must necessarily be very different 
from those works of fiction which we have been accustomed to call 
novels. Is such a book a novel? Or, if we are to classify as novels 
these contemporary works of fiction which do not present “a 
summarized description of a series of events,” how are we now to 
characterize the novel as a literary type? Has the romantic ten- 
dency to merge literary genres already carried us so far that we 
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are about to witness an almost complete leveling in which there will 
be no tragedies, comedies, melodramas, or farces, but only plays, 
and in which in the field of non-dramatic literature narratives of 
any kind whatsoever will be novels? Are we to have an integration, 
so to speak, of literature? These are things for the teacher to ponder. 
Integration certainly has its merits; nevertheless, classification into 
types is an aid to teaching, for it gives us a rough road-map to 
literature. Whether narratives which do little more than photo- 
graph the stream of consciousness will be dominant in the fiction 
of the future no one can safely prophesy. The French, who seem 
to lead the world in literary pioneering, appear to be moving away 
from Proust: that is, from the stream of consciousness. 'This 
is not to say, however, that merging of the conventional types 
will cease. Back of it all, indeed, is the age-old problem of “‘the 
one and the many.’ Teachers who are interested in the problem 
should read Professor Francis A. Preuss’s article, Thoughis on 
Integration in THe Mopern ScHootman (May, 1939), pp. 79 ff. 

In stating that Aldous Huxley’s interest lies in the “faith” 
of the novel, Miss Bentley means that his purpose is to stress the 
broad unity of life. “Mr. Huxley’s contribution,” she says, “‘con- 
sists in what I may call the ‘biological approach.’ All great writers 
— indeed, all great men of every kind — are, in my opinion, pene- 
trated with a sense of a unity of the universe — the reader finds 
the feeling of the oneness of all life throughout the world’s history 
and in all great literature from Sophocles to Emily Bronté, Hardy, 
and Galsworthy; from Socrates to St. Francis, Joan of Arc, and 
Florence Nightingale. But it has remained for Mr. Aldous Huxley 
to introduce the scientific aspect of that truth into fiction.” 

The article continues with interesting discussions of other 
contemporary British novelists. Particularly important is Miss 
Bentley’s appraisal of the writers in the “sociological group,” 
with which she is herself identified. 





Evaluation in English in the Eight-Year Study Plan 
Wilfred Eberhart of the University of Chicago points to the 
difficulty of appraising the work now being done in English by 
the thirty public and private high schools participating in the 
Progressive Education Association’s Eight-Year Study. ‘One 


1 See George Stevens, “French Novels and American Readers,” The English Journal (Decem- 
ber, 1938), p. 803. 
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of the conditions,’ he says, “on which each of the thirty schools” 
was “chosen was that it had formulated a distinctive educational 
program which it was desirous of inaugurating,” and “because of 
this variation in the purposes and programs of the schools, it early 
became clear that a single battery of standardized tests could not 
be administered uniformly throughout the schools as a means 
of determining the success of basically different programs.” Asa 
first step towards meeting the difficulties caused by variation in 
the types of program, a committee of teachers of English was formed 
in order to determine a number of common fundamental objectives. 
Some of the objectives agreed upon were these: 

1. Mastery of reading skills. 

2. The disposition to read extensively in one’s leisure time. 

3. Familiarity with various forms of fiction and non-fiction. 

4. Acquaintance with literature of increasing maturity and 
complexity. 

5. Development of special interests in various fields of knowl- 
edge and various types of literature. 
The rest of the article is devoted to an explanation of methods 
used in attempting to evaluate progress made towards the attain- 
ment of the objectives here stated. By the way, what is a reading 
skill? Whatever it may be, it was utterly unknown when the re- 
viewer went to school; yet somehow he did learn how to read. 


We Learn How to Express Ourselves 


Teachers of creative writing will be interested in hearing about 
the methods used by Martha Inez Johnson, who teaches English 
in the Jarrett Junior High School, Springfield, Missouri. ‘‘Often,”’ 
she begins, “we are asked the question ‘How do you get them to write 
poetry» Our own quickest answer to that would be, we suppose, 
just two words: ‘Provide atmosphere.’ That is really all there is 
to it.” Well, is that really all there is toit? But never mind. The 
article offers some very good suggestions. If the methods recom- 
mended actually bring about the production of poetry, they deserve 
praise ; but even if they do not bring poems to birth, they are worthy 
of serious consideration, for they can stimulate interest in words 
and the connotations of words and thus lead to the appreciation 
of significant poetry that managed to get produced before creative 
writing came to the notice of the theorists in education. 
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A-Sitting On A Gate 


S. A. Nock, Vice-president of Kansas State College of Agricul- 
ture and Applied Science, contributes some interesting observations 
on the present state of the American language and on our ways of 
teaching English, or shall we say American. Since the article is 
full of specific illustrations, it makes excellent reading but is diffi- 
cult to summarize. In recommending that we simplify our gram- 
matical nomenclature and shift the stress from non-essentials to 
essentials, the author is on safe ground; but he seems to be carried 
a little too far by his realization of the fact — the perfectly obvious 
and incontrovertible fact — that a living language is constantly 
changing. The language of all classes is subject to change, but 
we may still keep the language of cultivated speakers as our stan- 
dard, even at the risk of being considered undemocratic. All of 
us believe in democracy in education in that we should like to 
give everybody an opportunity to become educated; but despite 
all wishful thinking the fact remains that just as there is no royal 
road to geometry, so there is no democratic road to it. With all 
this the author of the article here reviewed would doubtless agree, 
but he does give the impression that he is willing to let down the 
bars a little too far. 


Improving Dialogue in the Junior High School 


Ben Kaufman of the Robert Trent Junior High School, Newark, 
presents the somewhat novel idea of using the procedure of the 
Commedia dell’ Arte in teaching oral English. He cites a number of 
typical illustrations of how the method can be put into practice. 
Here is a sample: 


‘Mary and Helen are two close friends. Yesterday afternoon Helen 
borrowed Mary’s pencil, and at the end of the day when Mary asked 
for the return of the pencil Helen said that she had never borrowed 
it. A grand argument ensued, and finally the girls went home each 
determined never to speak to the other again. This morning as Mary 
was about to leave for school she saw the pencil that she thought she had 
lent Helen. Mary felt quite unhappy about the matter and resolved 
to try to straighten things out with Helen. When she came to school 
this morning she saw Helen sitting at her desk doing some work. 
At this point the teacher may ask for volunteers to play the parts 
of these two girls. One of the girls, Helen, sits at the desk working while 
the other, Mary, enters the room and walks up to Helen and tries to right 
the misunderstanding which exists between the two. Mary is contrite; 
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Helen is angry. The girls should show their feelings through their 
manner of speech, facial expressions, walk, and other actions. They act 
out these parts making up their own characterizations and dialogue. . . . 
The aim is not to reach a logical conclusion in this case but to give the 
children opportunity to express their emotions in words.” 


All this may be good training in dramatics, but its usefulness would 
stop there. A child taught conversation by any such method would 
find few people with whom tc converse. If we must give our pupils 
a kind of veneer, why make it aggressively artificial? 


British School Broadcasting 

Lester Ward Parker of the Benjamin Franklin High School, 
Rochester, writes entertainingly of a trip to England in the course 
of which he made an extensive study of English educational broad- 
casting. His article gives the reader a very favorable impression 
of the way in which the English use the radio in connection with 
schools. 

Viewed as a whole, the May number is a good deal better 
than its predecessor. 


Our Most American Drama 

Particularly interesting and instructive is a survey of recent 
developments in American drama. It is contributed by the noted 
dramatic critic, Barrett H. Clark. “Ever since we have had a 
body of unmistakably American drama,” he says, “ever since our 
best playwrights began in the early 1920’s to bring something of the 
life of their time within hailing distance of our theatre and at- 
tempted, more or less successfully, to reveal something of its breadth 
and variety — and even occasionally to comment on it—eager groups 
of young people have tried, through the medium of the theatre, 
to give point and direction to their ideas, their feelings, and their 
philosophies; they have scrutinized, criticized, and earnestly sought 
to improve upon the plays of their contemporaries and predecessors ; 
and they have once in a while succeeded in bringing into the theatre 
a fresh viewpoint and a fresh way of doing things.” He feels that 
intense preoccupation with furthering some social aim through 
the drama often benefits the drama, whether it accomplishes its 
original purpose or not. In other words, he believes that from the 
point of view of drama the character of the original impulse matters 
little, provided that there is an impulse strong enough to result 
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in the creation of finished plays. By way of illustration, he states 
that “‘communism has been the motive power to a score of play- 
wrights,” and “I believe,” he continues, “that the Cause has been 
helped little by their plays — our theatre, however, has been helped, 
and that is what matters.”” Though he thinks that it is “still too 
soon to sum up the achievements of our most recent writers,” 
he is willing to go this far: 

“The best plays by the new men and women are vigorous, literate, 

usually free from class or political bias; on the whole (both the serious and 

the comic) they promise the continuance into the third decade of a native 


trend of playwriting as genuine, as brilliant, and as firmly rooted in our 
lives and thoughts as any we have seen during the last eighteen years. 


Varied Patterns of Approach in the Teaching of Literature 


An article by Robert C. Pooley of the University of Wiscon- 
sin will fully reward all those who read it. Teachers of English 
cannot fail to find it helpful, for it surveys and dispassionately 
criticizes those approaches to the teaching of literature which are 
most frequently used. Some of the methods discussed are the 
organization of courses by literary types, organization by chro- 
nology, organization around sets’ of classics, organization by experi- 
ences, integration and correlation, and free reading. He sets forth 
the advantages and disadvantages of all these different methods. 
“What is lacking,” he concludes,”’ is not a new method, but a deliber- 
ate unprejudiced scrutiny of the reasons for teaching any par- 
ticular course and the careful selection of the pattern which best 
achieves the desired aim. 


Improving Written Expression 


Clarence H. Carback, Principal of the Theodore Roosevelt 
Junior High School, Philadelphia, suggests a method by which the 
teacher can better the written expression of his pupils. He deals 
specifically with book reviews. He is right in maintaining that 
“reading is not merely recognition of syllables and rate of reading, 
but more the ability to rethink the ideas of the printed pages.” 
He believes that thoughtful reviewing of books will encourage 
thoughtful reading. His method is to mimeograph the reviews 
handed in and have the class study and discuss them. Much of 
the article is composed of lists of typical opening sentences, typical 
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closing sentences, sentences to be studied to see whether the word- 
ing expresses thoughts clearly, and sentences which illustrate the 
value of vivid expression. 


Sharing Books in the Classroom 


Another method of arousing interest in books and of stimulating 
thought is described by Lyl R. Solem of State Teachers College 
Campus School, Moorehead, Minnesota. She uses the conversation 
circle, having the boys and girls question one another about the 
books they have read. It is the method of the oral book review, 
and in its elaboration numerous student activities are brought 
into play. The article is well worth reading. 


Film Production in the School — A Survey 


Hardy R. Finch of Greenwich High School, Greenwich, Connecti- 
cut shows that interest in film production by pupils and teachers 
is spreading rapidly and states a number of reasons why the activi- 
ties involved are of value. “The schools engaged in this work,” 
he says, “have produced a total of more than 374 films, and repre- 
sent all gradations of experience. Some of them are just be- 
ginning their first pictures. Others have produced a number of 
films, have acquired considerable experience, and are quite pro- 
fessional in their procedures.”’ After describing many particular 
school-produced films, he lists seven specific reasons why the ac- 
tivity is valuable. 


Periodicals in the Classroom 


One of the most important problems connected with reading 
is that of combating magazines of the pulp variety. Mary Eliza- 
beth Smith, who teaches English in the Albert Lea Junior College, 
Albert Lea, Minnesota, has some interesting things to say about 
this problem. Her article tells of a project designed to encourage 
the reading of good periodicals. She uses the Reader’s Digest as a 
“sort of index to what is really interesting in magazines and as 
a device for getting students to dip here and there into many period- 
icals.”". Having thus induced her pupils to become acquainted 
with better magazines, she has a student subscription committee 
order a number of these periodicals, the selection being based on a 
preference vote. In order to insure a certain amount of “individual 
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guidance”’ she requires each student to submit a monthly written 
report on “any five articles of his choice” contained in the magazines 
subscribed for. 


Using the Library for Research 
Katherine A. Andrews of the Crane High School, Chicago, has 
some good things to say about using the library for the purpose 
of research. In reporting on a particular project which she has 
recently conducted, she shows indirectly that training in the in- 
telligent use of a library is beneficial to the students in more ways 
than one. ‘Although the results of an activity of this nature,”’ 
she says, “are always difficult to judge, certain aspects are worthy 
of special note. Two important fields of knowledge were treated 
in detail i.e. libraries and their resources, and study technique. 
The possibilities of these factors becoming a dynamic part of the 
educational life of the student should be greatly increased, since 
they were mastered not as ends in themselves but as steps toward 

a goal which was of the student’s own choosing.” 

—SAMUEL PENDLETON COWARDIN, JR. 
The Darrow School, New Lebanon, N. Y. 


4. Modern Languages 
THe Mopern LANGUAGE JOURNAL 
April, 1939 

R. F. Pattee, Division of Cultural Relations and the Role of 
Modern Language Teachers in the Promotion of Inter-American 
Cultural Relations. Mr. Pattee, writing from the Division of Cul- 
tural Relations, Department of State, Washington, D. C., announces 
the establishment of the above mentioned governmental agency, 
and states briefly its aims, which are of course to aid and stimulate 
cultural exchanges between this country and others. At present 
the chief concern is with South America and its Spanish and French 
elements. Exchanges of teachers and students are contemplated, 
as well as of periodicals, films and radio-broadcasts. Insofar as 
this new governmental activity seeks without artificiality to tap 
new fields for study, travel, and contact, and to open the eyes 
of the inhabitants of all the Americas to the values and attractions 
of neighbors, it should do us all a great service. 

A. H. Schutz, About Intermediate Linguistics. Subscribers to 
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THe Mopern LanouacE Journat, who have read the three preced- 
ing articles contributed by members of the French Department of 
Ohio State University, will find this fourth of the series full of 
interest and valuable suggestion. Mr. Schutz tells us how he con- 
ducts a conversation course for students at the intermediate stage. 
The choice of subject-matter and the consideration of all aspects 
of such a course, as revealed here, strike a nice balance between 
speed and interest on the one hand and thoroughness and progress 
on the other. 

A. Artinian, A Reference Chronology of French History. A 
useful list of important dates in French History, five pages long. 


Textbooks 

J. Greenberg, Le francais et la France. Premier Cours. Text 
pp. 3-357. Appendix, Vocabs. Charles E. Merrill Company, 
New York. A beautifully presented and illustrated first-year text. 
The sketches and photographs by V. Bobri are well chosen and 
lively. The method is eclectic. There is opportunity for oral work, 
and the general character of the text leads to some such classroom 
activity, but exercises are usually lacking. Grammar is introduced 
very slowly, 





e.g., after five lessons (50 pages) only the articles 
and plurals of regular nouns have been covered. In the course of 
the thirty-six lessons, all the fundamentals of grammar are to be 
found except: (1) relative pronouns, (2) interrogative pronouns, 
(3) conditional sentences, (4) subjunctive. There are practically 
no exercises for translation from English to French. 

The presence of frequent ‘‘lectures faciles’’ would indicate that 
the author intends that the book shall be a carry-all for first-year 
French—i.e., that it should be both grammar and reader. These 
“‘lectures”’ are well chosen, the vocabulary advances consistently, 
but the quantity is certainly insufficient to satisfy the reading needs 
of an ordinary class. A very considerable space (103 pages) is 
devoted to cultural aspects of the French people and their language. 
Written in English on such subjects as the French language, Paris, 
St. Joan, the French Revolution, etc., these passages are interest- 
ing, simply told, and without dangerous generalizations. Topics 
for discussions or written papers are suggested after each passage. 

Mr. Greenberg has many excellent functional exercises in 
each lesson in which grammar and vocabulary are intelligently 
treated. Every six lessons or so there is a Review Lesson in which 
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is an objective Review Test. These tests are well composed and 
provocative, but seem too easy. 

There are many admirable features in the book, and it doubt- 
less may be very useful for beginners in Junior high schools, but 
to this reviewer the general effect seems rather confusing. There 
is no dominating idea; grammar is not adequately treated to allow 
for thorough mastery and translation; oral French is only in- 
advertently emphasized; and reading matter is insufficient if a 
reading method is proposed. The book tries to answer so many 
needs at once, that inevitably it leaves some things to be desired. 


Dodge and Caro-Delvaille, Soyons Gais. Text 1-106. Exer- 
cises 107-134. Vocab. 137-180. Price $1.20. American Book Com- 
pany, New York. A collection of nineteen lively stories, plays 
and sketches by late Nineteenth Century and modern authors: 
Courteline, Deréme, France, MacOrlan, ete. Suitable for second- 
and third-year classes preparing for College Board Cp. 2. Most of 
the selections are brief, light and clownish. The book forms ex- 
cellent contrast to traditional de Maupassant readers. The exer- 
cises offer opportunity for question and answer in French, idiom 
practice, translation into French and even solution of anagrams. 


Dahl and Pochard, About, Le Roi Des Montagnes. Text 3-100. 
Vocab. 103-120. D. C. Heath and Company, New York. Another 
of the excellent simplified versions of popular French novels offered 
by the Heath-Chicago French Series. Those who already know 
from these publishers such texts as Pierrille, and Madame Thérése, 
will be glad to welcome this to the classroom. It should fit well 
into the second or third term of first-year work. 


A. L. Cru, Le Francais Expliqué. Text 1-195. Vocab. 197- 
210. Silver Burdett and Company. The author in his foreword 
says “The main purpose of this book is to lead the student towards 
ease in reading, fluency of speech, and correctness in writing.” 
He suggests that the text be used at the end of the first-year French 
(and be followed by La Lecture Expliquée of the same author). 
Each lesson is composed of a “‘lecture,”’ “‘explications’’ in French, 
questionnaire, grammar and idiom study largely by means of 
example and observation and some functional exercises, a little 
translation into French, and dictée. The “‘lectures’’ must be care- 
fully studied and dissected in French. The ‘“‘dictée’’ forms the 
essential part of each lesson. 
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Grammar is presented in no particular order, but treatment 
is efficient and natural, i.e., grows out of the reading text. For 
those teachers whose approach to the language is largely oral, 
the book offers a rich and valuable course. 

F. Turgeon, One Act Plays of Today. Holt and Company, 
New York. Mr. Turgeon here presents ‘‘Un Ami de Jeunesse”’ 
(Sée), “La Scintillante’’ (Romains), “A Louer Meublé’”’ (D’Her- 
villiez), ‘““Le Pélerin” (Vildrac). The plays are excellent examples 
of these famous writers, and offer good material for third-year 
classes. Those teachers who desire to read interesting and varied 
theatre instead of one long play will find that the book answers a 
genuine need. 

—Harris H. Tuomas, 
The Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 


5. Natural Science 

H. Emmett Brown, of the Lincoln School, has had much ex- 
perience in the use of the classroom film as a device for the teach- 
ing of science. When he speaks of classroom films, he has a right 
to be heard! He of course, believes that these films have much 
to offer, but he does have some ‘‘consumer grievances’”’ that he 
feels are worth setting forth to the rest of us who have had less 
experience. He airs his grievances in the April issue of School 
Science and Mathematics. The troubles that arise are not always 
due to the films themselves, but are often due to the attitudes of 


those who use them. Here are samples of his criticisms, all of them 
elaborated in the article. 


1. Educators tend to claim too much from the use of motion 
pictures in the classroom. The notion that great enhancement of 
interest is sure to follow is not always borne out. ‘‘Actually the 
opposite is sometimes the case. Thus, it is quite probable that 
most demonstrations as performed by an experienced classroom 
teacher, are more effective as teaching devices than the same ex- 
periment shown in a motion picture.” 

2. Educators tend to embrace the new in visual education 
too eagerly. As soon as we have sound movies, educators are 
quick to drop the “‘silents.’’ The increased value of the sound movie 
is based too often on rationalizations rather than upon experimen- 
tal data. 
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3. Educators have failed to realize that classroom movies 
must be shown more than once, and at times when it is logical 
to show them. The “renting’’ system works out poorly in terms 
of these principles. 

4. Too many films are produced that fail to take recognition 
of the fact that the unique function of a film is to show motion. 
Example — a trip through the art gallery, with many feet of film 
devoted to a series of ‘‘stills’”’ of paintings. 

5. Many films try to cover too much ground — e.g. the whole 
subject of “‘the solar system.” 


6. Films are often too general. 


7. Educational films are often downright dull. 

8. Films are often inaccurate. 

9. Films are often guilty of small, but irritating technical 
errors or omissions. Examples — the music of an orchestra heard 


in the picture is not in time with the conductor’s beat; the echo 
of a bugle call is not the same as the original call. 


Mr. Brown goes on at length with other objections. We have 
all had the experience in using films where actors wore costumes 
now outmoded, and left us holding the bag with a class who thought 
everything was just plain funny; or films where adults make re- 
marks that only a child would consider making — and a dull child 
at that. 


The advertising in films is sometimes very objectionable, 
and often the titles themselves are misleading. And students do 
not like to have all their films called by such obnoxious titles as, 
The Romance of Glass, The Romance of Rayon, etc. They know 
that they are being kidded into something. 

Anyone who uses films should read Mr. Brown’s article from 
beginning to end. These criticisms noted here give an incomplete 
conception of all the things he has thought about. 

—Rosert N. HILKeErt, 
The Hill School, Pottstown, Pa. 
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Price List of Publications 


Non-Member Memoer 
Definition of Requirements, with examinations of pre- 


NO. 6 ce se se hl hlU lull $ .35 each $ .20 
Mote Word iit... 2 wk lt lt tO _* 15 
French Vocabulary List. . . . . . . . . 35 ” .27 
French Book List. . . 60 ” 55 
Examination Papers in E aglish, French, Latin, Mathe- 

matics (for past years, so far as they are in stock) 05.” .03 
Bulletin—6 numbers a year (5 copies of eachissue sent 2.00 per .10 
free to every active member school) . . .  . subscription each copy 


*Bureau of Research Reports, 
1936 (Part I—Pupil Guidance, Hobbies, Roll- 


taking, Faculty Retirements, etc.) . . 50 25 
(Part II—Status of the Natural Sciences in 
the Private Schools) . . . . . . .60 30 
Parts land II together . . 1.00 A5 
1938 Study of Libraries in Schools of The Second- 
ary Education Board . ... 1.00 50 
Report of a Conference of Natural Science Tendhen. 
held in New York, November, 1936 . . . . 25 25 
A Classified Reading List for 7th Grade Boys. . 07 5 
Booklists of current publications (issued early in May 
each year) Jr. &. Jr. 8. 
The 1938 and 1939 Lists—single copy . . . 16 .18 
3-24 copies . . . 13 15 .10 12 
25-100 copies. . . ll .13 any quan- 
100 or more... 10 .12 tity 
“‘Newest Books”’ (supplementary lists issued early in 
December each year) 
Meeteeramse 2 wk tl lw O7 07 .05 .05 
The IS6Bimt 2. 2. 1 tt tht hl tl 10 .10 08 .08 


Annual Report No charge 


*Ten reports have been issued by the Bureau since its establishment in 1926. 
Of the other eight, only enough copies are left for the office files. 
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